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University Faculty Folksongs 


\ 
| Edwin C. Kirkland 


The last people that a apr teniacs ¢ would visit looking for folk- 
songs *would probably be the Saou of a university. One does 
not expect ity meal to know songs in the genuine folk tra- 
“dition, or if Se enulll are found here, one is apt to look on 
them with suspicion, thinking that they were Sian from books © 
and not from genuine oral sources. I held this opinion when I 
first began to collect, but before very long I found that faculty 
members not le were interested in folksongs but also had learned 
many of them in the true folk manner. The following songs are ex- 
4 amples of this statement. 
| I a prepared at the present time to give all the folksongs 
that I have received from various feoulty menders: therefore, I 
have included here only those sung by Mrs. Mariana Schaupp. Dur- 
ing ae of 1937, when her — was > member of the fac- 


ulty of the ‘University of pemmesany, she recorded on acetate disks 


Ser 


ten folksongs,’ which she learned not from books but from oral 

sources, most of them — or The transcriptions of the 
melodies were meade by Mary Neal Kirkland. Unfortunately, musical 
notation is inadequate to express sear’ the beautiful variations of 


—= the melodies; however, these variations have been preserved on 


records, 


re, | | The Banks of Nolynn 


Mrs. Schaupp learned this song from her fathor about 1914, in 
Beatrice, Nebraska. He learned it in Gardner, oom ame ebout 1875, 
from Effie Mitchell. ~ 


| 
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54. BANKS OF NOLYNN 


12d4.5. in I was out walk-ing on ee in May, I met a fa-ir cou-ple 


~ 


a= wend-ing their way; One was a la-dy a la-dy so fair, The oth-er 


i 7 * 


— 


was a sol-dier, a brave vol-un-tair. 3. They had-n't been there but n 


an ho~ur or two When’ forth fron his muer-sapk a vio-lin he drew,And he 


played on it a tune that made the val-leys all ring. Hark, hark said the 


ly 


la-dy hear the nigntfin-gale sing. _ v5. glide and hear the 
f 


As I was out walking one morning in May, 
I gaet a fair couple a-wending their way; 
One was a’lady, a lady so fair, ) 
the other was a soldier, a brave voluntair. 


"Oh where are you going?" said the lady so fair. - 
"Oh where are you going, my brave voluntair?” 

"I am going to Chattanoosa on the banks of Nolynn, 

To see the waters elide and hear ,the nighting sale Sine." 

“ 

They hadn't~been there but an houf or two 

When forth from his knavsack a violin he drew, 

And he played on it a tune that made the valleys all ring. 
“"Hark, hark," said the lady, “hear the nightingale sing." 
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"Oh Sir," said the lady, “will you marry me?" aN pe 
"Oh, no!" said the soldier, "that never can be. ¥ 
"I've a wife in, Cincinnati, and children twice three. 

"Two wives and in the army are too many for me.” 


Now all pretty maidens) take warning by me; , 
Don't place your affections on.a strangermtoo free. 
Or perhaps he may leave you by the banks cf Nolynn, 
To see the waters glide and hear the nightingale sing. 


Sweet Mary 
Mrs. Schaupp learned -this sone about 1914 from her father, 
Marion Taylor Cummings, of Beatrice, Nebrasks. He had learned it 
in boyhood from his mother, Frances Hayden =. of Kan- 
Sas, formerly of Kentucky. 
SWEET MARY 
: The moon had climbed therhigh-est hill Thatywises o'er the source e 
of Dee, That from its east-ern sum-mit shag Her sil-ver light on tow 
- | 


ern three. 
The moon had climbed the highest hill 
Nw That rises o'er the source of Dee, 


And from its eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on towern three, 


Sweet Mary there had laid her head 
To muse on Sandy far at sea, 

When soft a passing spirit said, 
"Sweet Mary, weep no more for me." 


«at 


Then Mary raised her lovely head 
To see what spirit there might be, 
And saw poor Sandy shiv'ring stand 
With pallid cheek and hollow e'e, 


"Oh, Mary dear, cold is the clay 
"That lies beneath the stormy sea. | 
"Far, far from thee I sleep in death, 
"So Mary, weep no more for me." 


~ 


"Oh, Mary dear, thyself prepare . 

"To follow me unto that shore 
"Where*’ we snall know no future care 
"Ard grief and sorrow know no more." » 


( ‘The black cock crew, the spirit fled. 

\ No more o' Sandy could she see, ; 
But soft his passing spirit said, 
"Svreet -Mary, weep no more for me." 


Snattlerake 


Mrs. Schaupp learned this song from her father about 1906, 
She says, "He does not remember when or where he,learned it. 
‘The inversion in 'snattlerake' was his own contribution, as he 
found that it delighted me and my little brothers, It was ‘rat- 
tlesnake' when hé learned it." | 

This is the well-known "Springfield Mountain.” A short vari- 
ant of this song and full references have recently been pub- 
lished: Paul G. Brewster, Baltads and Songs of Indiana (Indiana 
University Publications, Folklore ter 1940), p. dec. 
Further references are to be found in John Harrington Cox, Folk- 
Sones Mainly from West Virginia (National Service Bureau, Fed- 


eral Theatre Bureau, Publication No. 81-S, June, 1939), pp. 
12-13, 
 SNATTLE 
i 
Up- on Green iiount-ain there did dwell, Too-ma-row, Up- on Green 
\ 
Mount-ain there did dwell A brave young man I Ikmew full well. Ri-tun, 
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too-tum, tit-ty-i-ay Too-ma- Row. 


Upon Green Mountain there did dwell, 
Too-ma-row, 
Upon Green Mountain there did dwell 
A brave young man I knew full well. , 
Ri-tum, too-tum, titty-i-ay, 
Too-ma=-row. 
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He took his scythe one day to go | 37. 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 

He hadn't gone half round the field : 

When a Snattlerake bit him on the heel. 4 


They took him home to his, Polly dear 
Which made him feel most dwful: queer. 


"Oh, Johnny dear, why did you go 
"Down in the meadow for to mow?” 


"Oh, Polly dearest, don't you know 
"That father's hay it was to mow?” 


He rolled and he groaned and he kicked and he cried, 
And he gave three grunts and then he died. 

Now all young men, fair warning take, r 
And shun the bite of a snattlerake. 


Cool Colorado 


Mrs. Schaupp learned this song in 1925 from Carl, who Was then. 
at the Nebraska State Reformatory for men, at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

When we were making an acetate record of this song at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, a train passed by eet Mrs. Schaupp was 
Singing the last stanza, and thus quite accidentally a perfect 
sound effect was recorded with the song. 

The fourth stanza is not in my acetate recording because Mrs. 
Schaupp did not Recast it until some time after we made the re- 
cording. 


COOL COLORADO 
|, 


Vl.-Blues get up a rab-bit, Chase hima sol-id mi-le; Po-or rabbit sit 


down An’ cry like a no w- born chile. 2, Whist I was in cool Colo- 


— 


ra- do Where the moun-tain tops grow hi-gh, So I could s e oc ny baby 


3 


58, 
When she goes passin' by. 3. Some like white or yal-ler, Some like 
a black or brom, But the gal I crave, Nev-er tu,rn me a Own. 
| 


| 
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to-night for cool Col--o--ra--do Spr-i-ngs. 


Blues get up a rabbit © 
Chase him a solid mile; 
Poor rabbit sit down | 
An' cry like a newborn chile. 


Wisht I was in cool Colorado 
Where the mountain tops grow high, 
So I could see my baby 
When she goes passin’ by. 


Some like white or yaller, 
Some like black or brown, 
But the gal I crave, 
Never turn me down, 


She is mine, she is yours, 
She is someone else's too, 
But I love my gal 


No matter what she do. 


Wisht I was a headlight 
On an ol’ west-bound train, 
I'd be headin’ tonight 
For cool Colorado Springs. 


4, Whist 1 was a head-light On an ol! west-bound t r afi‘n, I'd be head-in 
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Ham 'n' Eggs | 59. 


Mrs. Schaupp says that this song WAS sung by. several boys in 
the Nebraska State Reformatory for m@n. “They said it was sung 
in prisons all over the country. The¥e is also a verse on the 
Ssewing-machine, which none of them could remember, so they used 
to substitute the wo 'sewing-machine' in the second stanza." 

Tne melody of this sdng is the sane as that used as the thom 
sone of a radio procram advertising Barbasol.. This progran, I 
believe, was not started until several years after Mrs. Schauvp 


learned the song in 1925. 


Ham ‘n' eggs, hen 

I like my ham fried good an' brormn, 
Ll like my cggs turned up-sids down, 
Fam 'n' oggs, ham 'n' eggs, 

Fitp ‘em, flop ‘em, 

Better not drop ‘cin, 

Ham eggs. 


Automobile, automobile, 

Automobile, she run so fas’, 

Can't sce nothin’ but a glass, 
Automobile, automobiie, 

Un! ¢-cu-cu-cuk-chuck, unk-cu-cu-cuk-chuck, 
Automobile. 


Git Along, Cayuse 
a 
Mrs, Schaupp says, "This was sung at a party of The Mountain- 
eers, of Seattle, Vashington, in 1926 or i927," 


GIT ALUNG CaAYUSE 


Seems like we don't get no where, Git a~ long, Cay—use, git a- . lone. 


has: 


oh 


We're leav-ing here, but we're go in there, Git a- long, am 


$F 
git.a- long. There ain't no wat~er and there ain't no shade, There 
} 


J ain't no beer, al no lerto-nade, But I reck-on some~-how welll make 
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ho 
be 
that grade, Git a~ long, Cay-use, git a- lonz, Git a~ long, Cay-use, 
lone 


like we don't git nowhere 
along, cayuse, git along, 
but we're goin' there 

Ze 


Seems 
Git 
We're a-leavin' here, 
Git along, cayuse, git alon 
There ain't no water and tMere ain't no shade 
There ain't no beer, ner no lemonade,. 
reckon somehow we'll make that grade, 
git along, | 


But I 
Git along, cayuse, 
along, git along. 
Cripple Creek | 
a girls’ camp 
The a in desperado and in. Colo= 


Mrs. Schaupp learned this song "at Camp Kiwanis, 


near Milford, Nebraska, in 1919-20," 
rado should be pronounced like the a in ale. 
CRIPPLE CREEK 
“ I'ma bold, bad man, I'm a wild des-per-a-do, I como from Crip-ple 
big forty-five and my wide som-bre-ro, 


I'm a bold, bad man 
I'm a wild desperado, 


where go I give ar-whoov. 
I come from Crivple breek, 


Colorado, 


40, 


With my big forty-five | 4l, 
| And my wide sombrero, 
i And every where I so 

I give a war-whoop, 

(Whoop) 


In addition to the songs given here“Mrs. Schaupp sang thre®, 
Child ballads, "Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor," "Robin Hood and 
Little John," and "The Farmer's Curst Wife," which have been pub- 


lished in The Southern Folklore Quarterly, II (1938), 69, 72, 77. 
The following stanza of "The Farmer's Curst Wifs" Mrs, Schaupp~- 
has recalled since she made a recording of the ballad in 1937, 


When she got home the old man was in bed, | ' 
She got up with her skillet and hit him on the hcead.- 
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The Leading Article 


The principle article of this issue of the Bulletin is from 
Dr. Edwin C, Kirkland of the University of Tennessee and comes 
out of his growing collection of folksongs. The introductory 


But 


paragraphs of the. article itself are its best commentary. 
we do pause to pay our respects to the characteristically care- 


— ful and discriminating work which is here represented and to add 


to Dr. Kirkland's own our appreciative acknowledgment of Mrs, , 


Kirkland's transcriptions of the selodies. 
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The 1940 Meeting | ae 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of thc Tennessee Folklore Society 
Will be held in Nashville on Saturcaay, November 9, The neetings 
will be held at Peabody Collese, tne mornin; session runiiiine from 
9:50 to 12@:50 and the afternoon session 1:50 to 5:50. The pro-. 
gram is shaping up well and should offer real interest in many 


aspects of folklore, 


McDowell 


Many members of the Society no doubt already know that during © 
the summer our President Mir. L. L. McDowell was stricken with 
illness and has been slowly recovering since.~He is now at work 
teaching English in the Dibrell High School near McMinnville. 
The kindly thought .of all of his friends in the Tennessee Folk- 
lore Society goes out to him with hearty wishes for a full re- 
covery. 
He feels that he cannot undertake the nollie rolé of presiding 
| officer at the meeting in Nashville, but tnaite is prospect that { 
he may be present as an onlooker. We very much hope. that will be 


possible. 
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